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THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WE find ourselves in the Swedish camp, before | 
the walls of Nuremberg. It was a marvel of | 
workmanship and fortification. A trench twelve feet | 
road and eight feet deep surrounded the whole 
camp, which was provided with walls, redoubts, 
bastions, gates, and breastworks, like a city. A | 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon defended the | 
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HELENA AND HER GUARDIAN, 


walls, while cleanliness and health were secured by 
the River Pegnitz, which flowed through it. At 
the moment at which we enter it there is bustle and 
activity in the camp. The Chancellor Oxenstierna 
has arrived with an army of 50,000 men, and room 
has to be found for the greater part of them. Sixty 
cannon and 4,000 baggage waggons are as yet with- 


out, waiting till sufficient space can be cleared for 


them. 
Near this group of armament, which occupied 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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considerable ground, a regiment of cavalry had been 
stationed to protect and watch over the impedimenta, 
for the Croats of the Duke of Friedland, who were 
exceedingly bold, would undoubtedly attempt to carry 
some of them away should they remain exposed. 
The officer who commanded this party, and who was 
no other than Harry Wyndham, had dropped the 
bridle of his horse on its neck, and was intently 
engaged in reconnoitring the horizon. In the dis- 
tance his experienced eye could discern small volumes 
of smoke rising straight up to heaven. They were 
the camp fires of the army of the Duke of Fried- 
land, who, having taken up an equally strong position 
on the other side of the river, was quite as determined 
as the Swedish king to see who would be the first to 
give in. 

Wyndham had followed the king’s victorious 
career step by step, by the side of his friend 
Baverley. After the death of Lord Falkenberg they 
had obtained permission to exchange into the regi- 
ment of Colonel Lumsdell, a brave English officer, 
who had come over with the king, and who showed 
himself at the head of his Scots one of the coolest 
and most intrepid officers in the army. Much to the 
content of all parties, Helena had accepted the king’s 
offer, and was attached to the queen’s suite, where 
she was safest, while her father, whose health had 
at last broken down under so many vicissitudes, 
had given up preaching, and settled in Erfurt, to 
be nursed and attended by his daughter. What 
the king had probably foreseen, what at any 
rate might have been expected, happened. On 
the removal of the court to Mayence during the 
winter 1631-32, the pious old. man, overcome 
by fatigue and the severity of the weather, sank 
rapidly. On the sccond day after his arrival in 
the city he found his strength giving way altogether, 
but although he knew his last days had come, he 
was of good cheer. On his death-bed, which was 
surrounded by Baverley, Harry, and Helena, he 
joined the hands of the two lovers, and prayed 
God’s blessing upon their union; and then, as if 
his only trouble had been cleared away, he laid his 
head down with a gentle smile and passed away 
imperceptibly to his rest. 

Harry had thus followed the king on his march, 
and they were now at Nuremberg. So intently was 
he gazing through his glass at Wallenstein’s camp, 
thet he did not notice the ap of an officer on 
foot, who had issued out of the gates of the camp; 
and it was not till the well-known voice of Herr 
Wechter greeted him, his hand patting the horse, 
that Harry knew of his approach. They had not 
seen each other since their last meeting in the camp 
at Schwedt. Three times had he been sent on a 
mission to Sweden, and each time on his return 
Harry or Baverley heard of his arrival and subse- 
queut departure when it was too late. He had since 
then constantly been with Oxenstierna, who com- 
manded the troops on the Rhine, and had only 
returned with him. 

“IT was weary of all the din and bustle,” he said 
to Harry, ‘‘and learning that you were here, I 
thought it would be refreshing to see a Stralsund 
friend again. I never expected to see you alive 
when I heard of the destruction of Magdeburg, 
knowing that you were part of the garrison, and you 
may thank God that he has pleased to pluck you and 
yours out of that fire. But tell me, how did it 
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Harry related in a quiet manner how and bh 
whom they had been saved from a fearful death, 
Herr Wechter sat on the grass, with his back leaning 
against the tree, the bread untouched by his side. 
There were tears in his eyes, and his face wore an 
expression of deep sadness. He grasped’ Harry’s 
hand, and pressing it firmly, he said, “I thank you, 
I thank you very much. How I have prayed over 
that boy, how I have watched over him! I thought 
I acted wisely, but I clearly see now I was too 
hard with him. The melancholy deed by which he 
separated himself for ever from us, did not sur- 
prise me so much as it did others. I knew his 
desperate temper. I watched his jealousy of you 
and I pitied him deeply, for I saw myself that you 
had a greater right to the affections of that sweet 
maid than he.” 

“Think you that his blow was premeditated ?” 
asked Wyndham. 

‘Nay, I think no act of his was ever premeditated. 
He had no control over his passions, but allowed 
them to guide him whither they listed. I have no 
doubt he was deeply sorry for it afterwards. Oh 
that I could but see him and speak to him again! 
Oh that I could but press him to my heart!” 

When the worthy burgher rose and slowly returned 
to the camp, Wyndham looked after him and sighed. 
‘‘Only a few miles between father and son!” ho 
said to himself: ‘‘ could they not meet again? Were 
it not possible to send him a letter? So near, and 
yet so far!” 


The position of the Swedish army at Nuremberg 
became unbearable. With every exertion, and with 
the price in his hands, the king could not obtain 
enough provision for so many men. The thousands 
of pounds of bread that were daily carried from the 
town into the camp could barely satisfy the sharpest 
pangs of hunger. Horses-died rapidly for the want 
of forage. Disease and death broke out everywhero 
and carried off more lives than would be lost by the 
bloodiest battle. It is true, ever and anon by a picco 
of good luck, the Swedes increased their stores some- 
what by the surprise of a convoy, or the taking 
of a magazine. But, notwithstanding, the want 
became more pressing each day. The German 
soldiers and officers of his army began to rob and 
forage among the peasantry, and the example was 
speedily followed by the rest of the troops. Daily 
complaints from the citizens and peasants came to the 
king, and his spirits grew at once deeply angry ant 
sad, that even his own soldiers should at last bs 
seduced to commit these excesses. He resolved to 
offer Wallenstein battle, and bring the matter toa 
crisis. Accordingly, attended by three or four 
generals and a troop of Lumsdell’s horse, to which 
Harry belonged, they set out to reconnoitre the 
country around. 

They had not ridden for more than t#® miles when 
they came to a farmhouse which appeared to be 
totally uninhabited. The king halted, and with a stern 
voice commanded an officer to enter the house and 
see whether there were any people in it. The officer 
returned with a troubled face, and reported that he 
had found the body of a middle-aged peasant app* 
rently quite dead, blood flowing from a wound in the 
head. All the cupboards and presses in the hou 
had been broken open and emptied. With ane 
clamation of impatience the king alighted, ant 





happen ?” 


followed by his generals, entered the house. It was 
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as had been described. The man lay on the floor 
with an old gun in his hand, having apparently 
fallen in defence of what was his. It was plain that 
this was not the work of Wallenstein’s people, but of 
his own. The king knelt down by the body, and 
seizing one of the cold hands, assured himself of the 
real state of affairs. He rose, and his face wore a 
look of deep anguish. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in a low voice, turning to 
Banner and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, “I am 
afraid that God will turn away his face from us be- 
cause of these things. I shall not rest until the 
culprits of this deed have been made an example of.” 

They remounted and rode on amidst general 
silence, directing their course to an eminence from 
whence the surrounding country might be overlooked, 
and a correct view might be obtained of part of 
Wallenstein’s camp. As they were leisurely ap- 
proaching the summit of the hill, one of those who 
had been despatched to see that all was clear re- 
turned with the intelligence that a small party of 
soldiers belonging to a corps of the Elector of Saxony 
was actually engaged in pillaging a farmhouse at 
the side of the hill. 

“Ha,” said the king, turning round, with a 
terrible frown, to Harry, ‘‘Captain Wyndham! 
Down upon them ; dead or alive, bring them here. 
Forward !” 

In a few moments a cloud of dust enveloped the 
troop that swept over the summit and down the hill 
like a mountain torrent upon the pillagers. Never 
was there such a scramble as when the latter dis- 
covered the approach of the cavalry. They were 
some twenty men strong, headed by an officer, who 
in vain called out to his men to stop and defend 
themselves. Those outside the house, who were 
carrying spoils, threw down what they had and 
made for the wood hard by, where the horses were 
tied together. Those inside jumped through windows, 
from roofs, and out of doors, and followed their com- 
rades. Directing part of his men to the horses, 
Harry flew in amongst the few that had prepared 
themselves for a desperate resistance. Then, com- 
manding some of his men to dismount and search 
the house, he remained outside. It was not long ere 
a shout was heard, and a figure flew out of the barn- 
door towards the wood, stooping down ever and anon 
to evade the bullets that were sent after him. For- 
tunately for the fugitive, several of the horses of the 
pillaging troop had broken loose. In a moment the 
figure had caught one, jumped on its back, and was 
spurring in the direction of Wallenstein’scamp. And 
now arace began. He was not a soldier—so much 
was plain ; but what he was, was not easy to deter- 
mine, as he rode exceedingly well, and flew along 
the field, followed by half-a-dozen troopers, and was 
quickly out of sight. After some resistance the 
pillagers, who had heard of the king’s presence, 
were bound, and trembling for their lives they 
were on the point of starting, when the party who 
had set off in pursuit of the fugitives came again in 
view. 

“T lassoed a curious prize, captain,” cried one 
fellow, who had been in Spain, and knew how to use 
the lasso to perfection. ‘‘Here’s neither soldier, 
peasant, citizen, priest, nor student, Christian, 
heathen, man, nor beast. I’ve scen many an 
animal, but never a one like this.” 

And there, bound securely to the fellow’s horse, 
and with a purple face in consequence of the lasso 
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around his neck, dressed in the same beggarly clothes 
of three years ago, was the veritable gipsy who had 
so mysteriously crossed Harry’s path twice before. 
For a moment the two eyed each other without 
moving a muscle. Then a faint smile came on 
Harry’s lips, as he said, in English, ‘‘The tables 
are turned this time, Joe Marks. How is it your 
stars could not warn you of this? or did they?” 

‘‘No,” said the Irishman, very coolly, “I think 
not. Itis all up with me now. But can’t this strap 
be loosened, I shall have another one on soon enough, 
anyhow.” And he laughed a short laugh. 

Harry ordered the strap round his throat to be 
loosened, and knowing that the king was awaiting 
the issue of his expedition, he set out on his 
return. They found Gustavus Adolphus diligently 
employed in reconnoitring the surrounding country, 
of which a beautiful panorama was here obtain- 
able. When he observed the party approachin; 
he gave a few short commands, and while his stati 
and the troop of horse that had remained drew up 
behind him, an adjutant ordered the prisoners to 
be brought before the king. They formed a pitiable 
lot as they stood trembling before the king with 
bare heads and their hands tied behind them. He 
looked at them for a moment, and then called tho 
officers to the front. Two corporals, a serjeant, and 
an ensign answered. The superior oflicer had already 
been killed in his own defence. 

‘You are the men that heap disgrace on my head, 
and cause alike my name and my cause to be cursed. 
You have given the example to the soldiers, and of 
you therefore an example will be made.” 

He wheeled abruptly round, gave a short command 
to an officer behind him, and cantered off, followed 
by all except about twenty hussars, and the five 
unhappy men. Not long afterwards the hussars 
again joined the party. A dreadful punishment 
had been inflicted upon the five men. They were 
hanging in front of the house which they had been 
pillaging. 

«Tell me who and what thou art,” asked Harry 
of the gipsy, whom he had contrived to get beside 
him. ‘‘Thou art a mysterious creature.” 

‘* As you see,” answered the gipsy, ‘‘I am a poor 
beggar, and I have to get a living anyhow.” 

With unis answer, however, Harry was in no way 
content. By adroit questioning and coaxing, ho 
managed to extract from the prisoner the following 
details of his life. His father had been an important 
member of the gipsy tribe, who having for semo 
reason been compelled to fly, had crossed over from 
his native country, Bohemia, to Ireland, where he 
married an Irish girl. He was their only child, 
and on the death of both parents, when still young, 
he determined to join his own people, where by his 
strength and the knowledge of Hnglish and French, 
which he had managed to learn, he soon rose to 
great power in bis tribe. He hinted that he had fre- 
quently been employed by Wallenstein’s astrologer, 
whom we have already introduced, but in what 
capacity he would not disclose. At the commence- 
ment of the war he had entered the army for his 
own purposes, but a quarrel with Seni had separate4 
them for ever. , 

“IT do not see much of that separation,” said . 
Harry, ‘since thou art at least in the neighbourhood 
of his camp as much as ever.”’ 

“Do you not know, young man,” answered tho 
gipsy, ‘‘ that where the hunters are, there also is the 
AAAQ 
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earrion crow and the vulture? I am driving a war- 
fare of my own now, and I know it is most profitable 
after all.” 

‘But thou art in the imperial camp occasionally, 
art thou not?” asked Harry. 

‘‘T might have been,” was the cautious answer, as 
the fellow looked at the expression on Harry’s face 
from the corner of his eyes. 

‘¢ And dost thou know its position? ’? Harry asked 
again. 

ee I know nothing,” answered the gipsy, firmly, 
evidently deeming his information thrown away upon 


”? 


This, Harry was convinced was untrue, but do 
what he might he could get no more out of the man. 
His threats were of no avail, for the fellow firmly 
believed that ere the night had fallen he too would 
be hanged. His offers of reward were unsuccessful, 
for the same reason. The only thing which could 
have tempted the gipsy to make any disclosures was 
his liberty, and over this Harry knew he had no 
power. He had learned enough now not again to 
let the prisoner slip without authority. 

That evening in his tent he slept but little. Sup- 
pose the gipsy knew all about the enemy’s camp— 
and it was most probable that he did—could he not 
take a message or a letter to Theodore? This was 
most likely the only opportunity they would ever 
have of communicating. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tre next morning at break of day Harry hurried 
out of his tent to the spot where he knew the 
prisoners, who had not been condemned to death, 
were confined previous to their transportation to the 
prison at Nuremberg. He found the gipsy asleep on 
a horse-rug, and it needed some shaking to bring 
him out of his sound sleep. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked at Harry in astonishment. 

‘¢ Answer me one question,” said Harry, decisively ; 
‘¢dost thou know the place where the 52nd regiment 
of Croats bivouac in Wallenstein’s camp? Hark you, 
I am deeply grateful for the services thou hast ren- 
dered me, and I shall endeavour to procure thy liberty, 
onone condition—that thou wilt help me further. Dost 
thou think it is at all possible for me with thy assist- 
ance to enter the camp, and speak to one of the Croat 
officers? Never mind the risk for me, but is there 
any possibility ?” 

‘* No,” answered the gipsy curtly ; -but he seemed 
for some moments swayed by doubts. At last he 
said, ‘ If you donot mind the risk of being shot half- 
a-dozen times, I think it might be done.” 

‘‘That will do,” said Harry, and turning round, 
he hurried away to Colonel Lumsdell’s tent, to whom 
he explained who and what the gipsy was: that he 
was neither spy nor soldier, but simply one of the 
many wandering vagabonds who travelled in the rear 


of Wallenstein’s army. Then, with his heart full of 


hopes, he went to the quarter where Herr Wechter 
had his tent, which he shared with two other officers. 
After having waited outside for some time, the curtain 
of the tent parted, and Herr Wechter came out. He 
cordially greeted Harry, and they were soon engaged 
in a conversation. With adroitness Harry turned it 
upon the two armies that were confronting each other, 
and remarked that it was sad to think that many in 
the one had friends in the other, with whom they 
could hold no intercourse, and against whom they 
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“Yes,” said Herr Wechter, with a sigh; “ would 
that there were communication between the two 
armies, although of course this is impossible. [ 
would send a letter to that boy of mine every day 
until I had him safe in my arms.” 

‘Could you not send one now ?” asked Harry. 
‘Send one now?” repeated Wechter, looking in 
amazement at the youth. 

‘‘Yes. Suppose some adventurer were to under- 
take the delivery of one, and saw his way clear to the 
execution of the plan, could you not write a letter?” 
Herr Wechter shook his head, and looked as if he 
did not comprehend what was said tohim. Harry 
remained silent for some moments, and reflected how 
best toexplain. Then he told him what he proposed 
to do, to send a letter by the gipsy. 

The old man had stopped and listened with sus- 
pended breath. Harry convinced him that he was 
speaking in earnest. It was then arranged that the 
letter should be ready at dusk, and the two separated. 
Thanks to Colonel Lumsdell, the examination of 
the gipsy ended very favourably. Harry had deemed 
it wise to inform the colonel of all he knew about 
him. As he spoke their tongue and had not been 
caught in plundering, but had been concealed in the 
barn, and as his own quick wit gave him a ready 
answer to every question, he received a severe repri- 
mand on the evils of vagabondism and idleness, and 
he was then handed over to the guard, who had orders 
to release him at dusk. 

The whole of that day Harry was in a state of 
feverish excitement. He had determined to do, at 
least to attempt, what appeared next to impossible. 
He had resolved to surmount all obstacles and brave 
all dangers that he might bring Theodore his father’s 
letter with his own hand, and speak to him and 
plead with him in person. For Harry could not bring 
himself to acknowledge that he was not the cause of 
Theodore’s present position. It is true he had but 
small hope of inducing Theodore to desert and join 
the Swedish army. He knew that he occupied a very 
important post, and had probably been intrusted 
with secret missions—for the Croats on their swift 
animals were useful in that respect. Still, there was 
a chance of his resigning, and then father and son 
might return to Stralsund. 

At last evening fell, and Harry and the gipsy 
found themselves outside the camp, each on horse- 
back, the former with the old man’s letter in his 
pocket. It bore no direction, in order not to inculpate 
Theodore should it get into the hands of the im- 
— and as it was sealed, Harry did not read it. 

t was better that the words between father and son, 
in which the former perhaps confessed that he too 
had been wrong, should not be revealed to any 
human eye but those for-which they were written. 

So completely did Harry trust to his guide, that he 
never for a moment entertained a doubt of his en- 
deavouring to play false. They conversed together, 
and were much more communicative now than before. 
The gipsy himself began to talk about their present 
expedition. 

~ “You must promise me one thing, captain,” he 
said to Harry, ‘‘and that is that you will let nobody 
know what I am now doing. I do it solely and only 
out of gratitude to you, and if it became known 
amongst the brotherhood it might be fatal to me, 
and perhaps to you too.” 





might be compelled to fight ere long. 





hood?” 








“The brotherhood ?” said Harry, “‘ what brother 
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« Brotherhood !” repeated the gipsy in a somewhat 
startled voice. ‘I spoke of no brotherhood!” 

‘‘Come, come, master gipsy,” said Harry; ‘‘ you 
are going to trust me with a very important secret, 
and you do not put enough faith in me to speak of a 
matter that is pretty well known in the world. You 
most decidedly spoke of a brotherhood, and I know 
very well that such an one exists. But I knew not 
that you were a member of it, nor that its decrees 
could be so fatal.” 

“Young man,” answered the gipsy, once more 
turning towards Harry, with that earnestness, almost 
haughtiness, which at times he assumed, “if I said 
brotherhood, I was not wrong. I meant tribe. But 
there is a brotherhood, and I am an unworthy member 
of it. What it does, what it is, what it professes, I 
cannot say; but that it has power over everything in 
this land and everybody, that much I will tell you.” 

‘Except, perhaps, over him who rests over yonder, 
and who is mightier even than your Emperor,” said 
Harry. 

‘‘ Haha!” laughed the gipsy. It was a bitter, a 
hateful laugh, and he shook his fist against the place 
where dimly the camp fires of the imperials could be 
seen. ‘‘He! the villain, thodog! Mark my words. 
Ere my life is five years older, both these oaks will 
be felled by the hand of thecommon woodman. The 
axe is sharpening, and the wielder—is not far off.” 

As he said these last words he spurred his horse 
and for the rest of the time-remained silent. After 
they had made a great circuit, and forded the Pegnitz 
and the Rednitz twice, the gipsy halted, and then 
requesting his companion to dismount, drew two 
pegs out of his pocket, and fastened both horses to 
the ground, where the grass grew thick. 

‘You must remain here,’ whispered the gipsy, 
“until I return. See, here are the outposts of the 
Croats.” As he spoke he crept a few paces onward, 
and Harry, following him, perceived that they were 
on the summit of a hill, and that, at the other side, 
a fire was burning, surrounded by men. “TI shall 
creep through, go to Wechter’s tent, and deliver the 
letter. Should I find it at all practicable for you to 
go, I shall come and tell you. At all events, wait 
here till I return, and give me the letter.” 

Seeing that there was nothing else for it, Harry 
delivered the letter and waited. He waited long. 
At last a hand touched his arm. He started, but was 
pushed down by the gipsy, who was wet with dew 
and breathed heavily. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said; ‘ you can’t go. I, who 
am accustomed to this kind of thing, I’m tired to 
death, and have had a narrow escape twice. Besides, 
he won’t see you. He says it’s no good. But he has 
given me an answer. Here it is.” 

“What did he say?” asked Harry. ‘Did he 
read the letter ? Could I not see him for amoment ?” 

“No,” said the gipsy, decisively. ‘At first he 
laid it beside him. But then he took it up and broke 
the seal. As he looked at the handwriting he started, 
turned pale and red, and his hand shook like an 
aspen-leaf. Then he began reading it, and laying 
it down, and covering his face with his hands, and 
reading again. At last he began to cry like a child, 
and I pitied him. Then he remained with his head 
in his hands for a long while, and then he got up 
quite calm, and he wrote this answer. And he told 
me to tell you not to attempt to come to him.” 

Harry thanked the gipsy, and, under his guidance, 
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The letter was one full of tender expressions of 
regret for all the past evil, but explaining that it was 
impossible to return, and praying that some day 
peace might come, and that he might then feel his 
father’s arms around him as of old. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tae blow had been struck and parried. The 
Duke of Friedland’s position had been attacked 
with all the impetuosity of the Scots regiments, the 
cool determination of the Finlanders, and the 
bravery of the Germans. During ten hours, regi- 
ment after regiment had marched up a steep height, 
at the summit of which a hundred pieces of cannon 
were awaiting them. When they arrived in the 
middle of the ascent, a flash of lightning was seen, 
a shock was felt as of a tremendous peal of thunder, 
a cloud of smoke for some moments enveloped the 
soldiers, and out of it the clang of swords and the 
various war-cries could be heard. When the cloud 
of smoke disappeared it disclosed the regiment in 
confusion flying down the hill pursued by imperial 
cavalry, and leaving one-fifth of their number on 
the field of death. Every regiment was thus 
brought into action. It marched resolutely up the 
hill, it received the terrific fire of the guns, it 
endeavoured to rally, it was met by a fearful dis- 
charge of musketry; a charge of cavalry, and it 
turned to fly from so overwhelming a force. And 
every hour during which the attack lasted two 
hundred corpses covered the scene of the struggle. 

Convinced that Wallenstein’s camp was impreg- 
nable, the King of Sweden at last resolved to relieve 
the city of Nuremberg from the fearful burden 
which at the present it bore. Leaving sufficient 
garrison to protect it against a siege, he broke up his 
camp, divided his army into two parts, sent one into 
Franconia, and marched himself back on the way 
he had come, to complete his conquest of Bavaria. 
Five days later, Wallenstein followed his example. 
Without trovbling himself about the city, he broke 
up his camp and retreated in an opposite direction. 
The way which he chose was marked along the 
horizon by the columns of smoke and the flames 
which shot up in the air. Every village he passed 
was plundered and burned, and the inhabitants of 
the city, much though they had suffered, were 
deeply grateful for the protection which had saved 
them from such a fate. 

Much though they had suffered, there had been 
no siege; there had been no violence perpetrated 
within the city; a battle had not been fought; 
with the exception of one attack, no blood had 
been spilt by the sword. And yet those three 
months which had been passed by the two hostile 
armies in sight of each other had been more fatal 
to either than a series of the bloodiest conflicts 
which it would have been possible to engage in. 
It is true the city had lost none of its property, and 
none of its inhabitants had been murdered; but 
notwithstanding, its loss had been in proportion 
scarcely less than that of Magdeburg. The king’s 
army had lost one-third, Wallenstein’s more than 
one-half of its number, and for miles and miles 
around the city the fields had been converted into a 
huge burial-ground. That terrible enemy, disease, 
born from scarcity and privation, had dealt its blows 
indiscriminately and fatally. 

Marching rapidly forward, the king once more 
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santry in Upper Austria cleared the way to Vienna. 
Wallenstein, at the head of the only imperial army, 
was in Saxony, and could not possibly have inter- 
rupted his march. Ingolstadt alone lay between the 
king and Vienna. Once more the Emperor trembled 
on his throne, once more the great prize seemed to 
be in the king’s grasp, when to every one’s astonish- 
ment events interposed a second time between the 
idea and the reality. When on his march to Ingol- 
stadt the king received a packet from his chancellor, 
Oxenstierna. It informed him that Wallenstein, 
while threatening the Elector of Saxony with the 
most frightful devastation of his dominions, at the 
same time artfully held out proposals for peace, and 
that he was assisted in his plans by the electov’s field- 
marshal Arnheim, who had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with his former chief, and who now used 
all his influence to draw the elector away from his 
alliance with the Swedish king. The latter at once 
saw that this would be a terrible blow to his progress. 
The elector was the most powerful and the most 
influential Protestant prince inGermany. His terri- 
tory lay between the king and the Baltic. Should 
he turn from an ally into an enemy, others were sure 
to follow, the king would find himself in the midst 
of a hostile country, and the issue it would be im- 
possible to foretell. 

As soon as the king received this communication, 
therefore, he decided to prevent this calamity by 
uniting himself with the elector and forcing Wallen- 
stein to a battle. He wheeled to the left, passed 
by Nuremberg once more, effected a juncture with 
Bernard, Duke of Weimar, whom he had left in 
Vranconia, and reached Erfurt and his queen the 
28th of October, 1632, to bid her farewell before a 
decisive battle. 

Harry had obtained permission to go to the city 
and take his leave of Helena; and his friend 
Baverley and Herr Wechter were to join them 
afterwards. Before the window of one of the rooms 
in the house where the queen had taken her abode 
Helena and Harry stood, engaged in conversation. 

“Helena,” said Harry, looking down upon her 
with tenderness, ‘‘I had so hoped that I might have 
changed that sombre black dress of yours, that 
reminds you of your loss, for one more gay, and that 
from the orphaned daughter I might have made you 
‘the happy wife. But God has willed it otherwise. I 

,; annot bear the thought of your position should I 
fall in the battle which will soon be here.” 

‘* And let us think of the poor queen, Harry, for 
assuredly she would be in a far worse position than 
I. Suppose the king were to die, what would she 
do, in this strange country, and surrounded by 
those who have been subjugated by her husband’s 
sword? There is a feeling within me as if something 
dreadful was to happen!”’ 

“Nay,” said Harry, ‘‘I feel so confident that he 
will be victorious, that I am almost impatient.” 

‘IT do not know what it was,” said Helena, ‘‘ but 
when I saw him alighting from his horse, and beheld 
his warlike form as he ran into the house, a curious 
feeling came over me, and it was as if my heart was 
pressed by a heavy load. God grant that he may be 
spared to us! But whom have we here? Dear 
Horr Wechter!” 

At this moment Herr Wechter and Baverley ap- 
peared before the house, and greeted Helena through 
the window. ‘The appearance of the old man, whom 
she had scarcely seen since their departure from 
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Stralsund, made her forget even Harry. She rushed 
to the door of the apartment, was quickly in the arms 
of her guardian, and overcome with emotion, she laid 
her head upon his shoulder and wept. When she 
had become sufficiently calm, he led her to a seat, 
and taking one beside her commenced relating to her 
his vicissitudes. When he had thus been engaged 
for sometime, Herr Wechter took her hand with a 
solemn mien and looked at her in silence. 

‘All flesh is grass,’ said he, reverently, ‘ and 
who knows whether any of us will live till to-mor- 
row.” There was a pause as the old man looked 
at his friends earnestly. 

‘‘ Helena, my dear,”’ he said, taking her hand, and 
patting it gently, like a father, ‘‘I am old, and shall 
not live long. But I am your guardian, my child, 
and if I should be taken away from you, you would 
have no other. Now, it struck me that, as both 
Harry and William might be killed in the battle— 
for a battle there assuredly will be ere the month is 
out—it would be very wrong of me as guardian to 
leave you without some provision.” 

Harry and Helena looked at each other with 
disquietude. There was a moment’s pause. 

“T am old,’’ continued old Wechter, “‘ and not 
likely to live much longer. But God has blest mo 
with means, and I am thankful to say I have spent 
the greater part of them in his service. But it hes 
also pleased him to take away my wife and my son, 
and so I look upon you, Helena, as my daughter, 
and I hope earnestly that I may soon look upon 
Harry as my son. I have left instructions in Stral- 
sund that you are my heiress, and I have appointed 
as guardian in my stead my noble friend the chan- 
eellor. I only thought it was right to tell you this 
now,” he added, with simplicity, ‘‘ because we may 
not meet here on earth again. I shall not bo long 
on earth, but for you, my dear, there may bo a long 
life in store, in which you will always strive, I hope, 
to be a light shining freely to the glory of your 
Maker.” 

Helena took his hand and covered it with tears 
and kisses. All were deeply moved. The solemnity 
of the occasion, the certainty of the approach of 
important, of perhaps fatal, events, imparted a double 
feeling of sadness to these last moments. 

Not long after, the three men followed the king, 
as silently he rode to join his army, which had been 
left at some distance from the town. And Helena 
went quietly to fulfil her duty with the sorrowing, and 
all but inconsolable queen. 
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BY THE REV. S. J. ST NE, M.A., AUTHOR OF “‘THE KNIGHT OF 
INTERCESSION, AND OTHER POEMS,” ETC. 

—— are certain places in the world, districts, 

cities, or villages, which, whether they have or 
not their own claim for other reasons to distinction 
and to the consecration of memory, yet, apart from or 
without these, have some special spot within them 
extraordinarily dear and sacred. Such is, for ex- 
ample, the reputed house of Shakespeare, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and the Casa Buonarroti, preserved 
with so much affectionate care at Florence, and, this 
autumn, brought into such special prominence by the 
commenioration of the fourth centenary of the great 
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recent publication of the Buonarroti correspondence. 
Florenee, it is true, has a hundred other claims upon 
attention and memory; but if, like Stratford-on-Avon, 
it had only the one particular attraction, represented 
by thisone house and the name which it bears, the 
city would still be famous wherever genius is honoured 
and art is loved. This villa has, perhaps, in the 
varied magnificence of its associations, more right 
to be eonsidered the cynosure of the eyes of artistic 
pilgrims than any spot in the continent of Europe. 
For in its connection with art there is a grand variety 
in its claim upon love and honour. The painter, as 
well as the sculptor and the architect, with as much 
right as either of these, may come, and each uttering 
one name may say truly, ‘‘ Here lived the mightiest 
master of my art, or, if not without doubt the 
mightiest of all, one at least of the royal company, 
whom any one can count upon his fingers, and ‘ have 
his thumbs to spare,’ of those who in all the re- 
corded history of the world have been facilé principes, 
art kings unquestioned.” 

Moreover, a poet might accompany the others, and 
with more than a general claim. Every great and 
true artist, indeed, must be a poet, inasmuch as poetry 
is the soul of every art, and the creative faculty ; 
tho faculty of the womr4s, or maker, must be the 
possession of all who can give a local habitation and 
aname to that which their imagination has at first 
intangibly bodied forth; yet, since poetry is a special 
branch of art as well the general life of the whole 
great tree of beauty, a poet might scem out of place 
here if Buonarroti had only been a painter, a 
sculptor, and an architect. But he was more than 
even one of those true poets ‘‘ who never wrote a 
verse.” Verses he wrote, and not a few; and 
though his royal power is not so indubitably manifest 
in this first and greatest of the arts, it was never- 
theless so real, that those who will take reverent 
pains to look will find some bay-leaves among the 
splendours of the triple crown which he wears as 
painter, sculptor, and architect. 

But there is another man who has his happy right 
to enter with these four to claim kindred, and to look 
upon the place as a shrine of holy memories, and of 
stimulating aspirations and prayers. Or rather let 
us hopefully say, not another man, but each of these 
four in another aspect, which is, not only not alien to 
their individual artistic dignity, but necessary to 
give it the worth which is not of this world, and the 
duration which alone can sterd the test of the hour 
when heaven and earth shall pass away. 

Here a devout Christian may come, and reverently 
say, ‘* Here lived a man who, though he had reached 
the highest summits of earthly honour and greatness, 
subdued himself, if not at first (for with all his 
generation he was under the cloud of Papal corrup- 
tion and of a degraded time), yet eventually, to the 
obedience of Christ. From those heights of success 
and fame he descended at last to kneel at the foot of 
the Cross, and to drink humbly of that water which 
alone could be within him a well springing up to 
everlasting life.’ 

All this the Christian could say thankfully, forcibly, 
and without exaggeration, and without that amiable, 
but nevertheless pernicious and foolish tendency 
Which some well-meaning Christians have of as- 
cribing very much to very little; and, in a self- 
deceiving spirit of blind charity, making the memories 
or great men holy whom God, according to any dis- 
tinct and honest evidence, has not made holy. 
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All this the Christian could say, not merely because, 
for the most part, the works of Michael Angelo, as 
painter, sculptor, and architect, were of a religious 
character; not merely because in the Pieta he wrought 
out of marble such pathetic meekness and benignity 
in the features of the dead Christ, and in the Virgin 
mother’s such inexpressible reverence, tenderness, 
and grief; or because out of the mis-shapen mass 
deserted by Simon da Fiesole, he produced the sub- 
lime statue of David, which is the glory of the great 
square of Florence. Nor, again, merely because he 
was the painter of those marvellous frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, which it is impossible to con- 
template without reverent astonishment, or because 
he devoted eight years of labour to convey the pro- 
foundest religious impressions by his picture of the 
‘Last Judgment.” Nor, again, merely because, 
had it not been for him, the world would have been 
without the magnificent fabric of St. Peter’s Church, 
for his labours in which, continued through many 
years, he refused all remuneration, saying that he 
dedicated that service to the glory of God. Not 
merely because of all this could the Christian so 
speak, for all this might have been the result mainly 
of the character and fashion of his time, and by the 
will and influence of those who employed his powers ; 
but because he supplemented the general (and for 
those days of licence and profligacy in high places 
the remarkable) temperance, integrity, benevolence, 
and general piety of all his life by such indubitable 
evidence in his later years of devout and loving faith 
in the doctrine of the Atonement as harmonises 
altogether with the last words which he uttered on 
his death-bed to the friends who were with him: 
‘In your passage through this life remember, and 
now that I am dying remind me of the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Let the following beautiful sonnet, well translated 
by Wordsworth, testify to the principle of mingled 
earnestness and humility, and to the spirit of entire 
dependence upon God, by which his life was directed, 
and according to which he consecrated his powers to 
the everlasting praise of the Giver: — 


** The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray ; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed ; 
Of good and pions works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou say’st it may: 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 
No man can find it ; Father! Thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe these thoughts into my mind, 
By which such virtue may in me be bred, 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly.” 


As beautiful, and even more expressive (especially 
in the two final lines) of that truth of the love of 
God to us in the Atonement which is at the very 
heart of the true Christian’s creed, is the following 
sonnet :— 


‘¢ Time my frail bark o’er a rough ocean guides 
Swift to that Port, where all must touch that live, 
And of their actions, good or evil, give 
A strict account, where Truth supreme presides, 
As to fond Fancy, in which Art confides, 





* And even her idol and her monarch makes, 
Full well I know how largely it partakes 
Of error ; but frail man in error prides ; 
My thoughts, once prompt round hurtful things to twine, 
What are they now, when two dread deaths are near ? 
The one impends, the other shakes his spear. 
Painting and Sculpture’s aid in vain I crave ; 
My one sole refuge is that Love divine 
Which from the Cross stretch’d forth its arms to save.” 


This noble sonnet was written and addressed to 
his dear friend, Vasari, six years before his death, 
when, though he was eighty-three years of age, he 
was vigorous enough in body and mind to construct 
with his own hands a model for the vault of the 
King of France in St. Peter’s. 

We shall have occasion, at the close of this paper, 
to revert shortly to this aspect of our subject. The 
whole subject of the history and work and genius of 
Michael Angelo, which must always be attractive, 
has acquired a special interest lately, because of the 
commemoration of the great artist at Florence on 
September the 12th of this year; and, though not 
undertaking the task of making this article an ex- 
haustive biographical account, but rather one of 
comment on his life and character, we should not 
do well without including something in the way of a 
biographical summary. 

His father, Lodovico di Lionardo Buonarroti 
Simoni, was, in 1474, podesta, or governor, of the 
Castle of Chiati and Caprese in the diocese of 
Arezzo, in Tuscany. In this castle, on the 6th 
of March of that year, Michael Angclo was born. 
The spelling of his various names is, with not 
a few, sufficiently a matter of perplexity, if not 
of important interest, to justify the following state- 
ment. On the coin on which is stamped his face and 
bust, the Latin inscription gives the name in this 
form: ‘‘Michael Angelus Bonarrotus,’”’ and the 
general spelling therefore is Michael Angelo Buonar- 
roti. Nevertheless, we not unfrequently find the 
following variations of the patronymic—Buonarotti, 
Bonarroti, and Buonarruoti, and there is no doubt 
that the proper Italian form of the Christian name is 
Michel Agnolo, and his own signature is in this 
form—Michelagnolo Buonarroti. 

His father destined him for one of the learned 
professions, and sent him to a grammar school in 
Florence. 

But the boy’s bent was so plainly in the way of 
design, that, after not a little unwilling hesitation, 
his father apprenticed him for three years as a pupil 
of Ghirlandajo—at that time the leader among the 
Florentine painters. It: was not long before the 
marvellous powers of the boy were sufliciently evident 
to his master to cause him to exclaim, on an un- 
expected view of some drawings which he had made 
for his own amusement, ‘‘This youth already knows 
more of art than I do myself.” 

In course of time he came under the notice and 
advantageous patronage of the most illustrious 
Italian of his age, Lorenzo di Medici, surnamed 
The Magnificent. This great man, who was at once 
statesman, scholar, philosopher, and poet, and whose 
era was the golden age of modern literature and 
art, soon noted the splendid promise of the young 
artist, and assigned him a place in the Medici palace, 
and gave him a seat at his table. Henceforward he 
had all the numerous advantages of the best art 
society in Florence, and was quick to profit by them. 
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His chief work for his patron was a “ Battle of 
the Centaurs,’’ a bas-relief in marble. Lorenzo died 
in 1492, and his brother, by his faulty government, 
brought about the downfall of his family two years 
later. On this event Michael Angelo went to 
Bologna, and after executing some sculpture for the 
Dominican church there, he returned to Florence, 
and there made the celebrated statue of the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Cupid,” which was sent to Rome, and brought 
him at once into fame amongst the artists and con- 
noisseurs in the imperial city. He was invited there 
at once, and in the course of some years’ laborious 
study he produced, amongst other works, the great 
Pieta for St. Peter’s Church, ‘‘ The Virgin weeping 
over the dead body of Christ.” After this, in 1495, 
he returned to Florence, and his first undertaking 
was the gigantic marble statue of David, to which 
we have already alluded. Then followed the inter- 
esting period of his acquaintance with Savonarola, 
the reformer, and with Leonardo da Vinci, the painter. 
In conjunction with this great artist he decorated 
the hall of the ducal palace, and executed an his- 
torical picture, which has since unhappily perished, 
and of which Benvenuto Cellini affirmed that it was 
the grandest of all his paintings. 

About this time he devoted himself, without neg- 
lecting either sculpture or painting, to special literary 
study, and went from the Tuscan poets, who had long 
been dear to him, to the best Italian prose authors, 
and then back again to Dante. It is easy to 
understand what an attraction to him there must 
have been in the poems of the great Florentine, and 
how strongly he must have been influenced by them, 
so that he has been called the Dante of Art. Never- 
theless, his own sonnets, the beauty of which gives 
him his claim to a fourth crown, are on the model of 
those of Petrarch. 

In the year 1504 Julius m1, a pope of violent and 
ambitious character, but yet a man of keen artistic 
insight and an ocnlightened patron of art in all its 
branches, invited him to Rome. The results of his 
long residence there were in chief the marvellous 
paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and 
eventually the building of St. Peter’s. The former 
are, not only in execution but in subject and con- 
ecption, among the grandest works of art in the 
world, and of themselves would justify the title which 
has been given him, the Father of Epic Painting. 
The great works of the creation, the primeval his- 
tory of man, the curse that came by sin and its 
results, the overthrow of sin and Satan by the 
bringing in of life and immortality through the 
Redemption—all these subjects illustrated from the 
patriarchal age and the age of prophecy and poetry 
are dealt with so majestically that the great painter 
Raphael, when he entered first and saw these paint- 
ings, was so struck with admiration that he changed 
his own style at once, and, with a candour charac- 
teristically noble, thanked God that he had beer 
born in the same age with so great an artist. 

The period after the death of Julius in 1513 and 
until 1530 is chiefly remarkable in the history of 
Michael Angelo for the patriotic part which he took at 
Florence in the death-struggle of Florentine liberty; 
and, in the matter of art, for the execution of the 
statues of the tomb of the Medici for the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. 

In 1532 Clement vu gave orders for the painting of 
the “Last Judgment,” a work which was not finished 
till 1541, and of which Flaxman says, ‘It is & 
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cousummate work; as sublime and terrific to all 
beholders in relation to the most important interests 
of humanity as it was novel and astonishing to con- 
temporary painters when first exposed to the public, 
and as it has been since to all admirers of the noblest 
productions of genias.” 

About this time began Michael Angelo’s eventually 
intimate friendship with the widow of the Marquess 
of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna. This noble-minded 
lady seems to have been as earnest a Christian as she 
was an intellectual woman, a poetess, and a patriot. 
How well her influence was calculated to further in 
Michael Angelo the work which perhaps Savonarola 
had begun, both in drawing him apart from what was 
so corrupt in the Papal Church and in raising him 
above the evident Neo-Platonism of his earlier years, 
the following translation of one of her sonnets may 
show :— 


** Would that a voice impressive might repeat, 
In holiest accents to my inmost soul, 
The name of Jesus ; and my words and works 
Attest true faith in Him and ardent hope ; 
The soul elect, which feels within itself 
The seeds divine of this celestial love, 
Hears, sees, attends on Jesus ; grace from Him 
Illumes, expands, fires, purifies the mind ; 
The habit bright of thus invoking Him, 
Exalts our nature so, that it appeals 
Daily to Him for its im mortal food. 
In the last conflict with our ancient foe, 
So dire to nature, armed with Faith alone, 
The heart, from usage long, on Him will call.” 


We have lastly to notice that stupendous work, 
the design and partial erection of St. Peter’s, by 
which he consummated his fame as an architect. 
It was a splendid result of the conjunction of great 
powers with great opportunities. 
it was of course in an unfinished state, for the erec- 
tion was not completed until 103 years after its 
commencement, but it was built throughout upon 
his designs, and the only departures made from 
these, in the elongation of the entrance nave, and in 
the substitution of the present facade for the portico 
of his intention, constitute the only features of the 
work which are inferior and unsatisfactory. 

Retaining his vigour and energy up to the very 
close of his life, and using his great talent almost up 
to his last day, he died on February 17, 1563, in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Whom and what He, from Whom are all great 
minds and good gifts, has in store for the world, of 
course we know not; but so far as we know of the 
past, surely we may say that, hitherto, there has 
never beena greater and a nobler genius than Michael 
Angelo. 

There are some critics who go further even than 
this, and say that he is not only primus imter pares 
among geniuses, but unequalled everywhere in the 
art of painting, sculpture, and architecture.* We 
are content with the former assertion, for even of 





* For example, witness the final words of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ last 
address to the pupils of the my “It isto Michael Angelo that we 
owe even the existence of 1; i€is te him that Raphael owes the 
grandeur of his style. He was taught by him to elevate his thoughts, 
and to conceive his subjects with dignity.” Ife also affirmed that frem 


this artist * painting has borrowed a new lustre, under whose hands it 
assimed a new appearance and became another and superior art, and 
from whom all his contemporaries anc successors have derived whatever 
they have possessed of the dignified and majestic.” And he said that 
he wished his last words amongst them in that place to be the name of 
Michael Angelo. 


When he died,* 


those in his own land, Raphael was, on the whole, 
a greater painter, and Brunelleschi, so far ag his 
opportunities went, was as great an architect, and 
Dante was a far greater poet; and in seulpture, his 
best and favourite of the arts, though he was never 
surpassed, or perhaps equalled, in majesty by those 
before or after, he never attained the grand and 
refined loveliness of the old Greek artists. 

But take him all in all, we may say there is no 
example in history of one who was so universal a 
genius; and it is not probable that we shall “look 
upon his like again.” 

Moreover, the man was so morally great—in in- 
tegrity of heart, in firmness of purpose, in purity of 
life, in simplicity of character, in the combination 
of marvellous intuitive talent with energetic and 
laborious industry, and, at least in the latter part 
of his life, so Christianly humbio—a little child with 
his trustful eyes on the Cross, and his ears attentive 
to the “everlasting chime’”’—that our homage of soul 
and heart must be, like that of our mind, reverently 
complete: while we thank God for so great an 
example and teacher, as well as for so consummate 
and sublime an artist. 

‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” led 
his life, under God, ‘‘ to sovereign power ”’—but this 
was as @ man among men: asaman before God, 
the following significant sonnet will tell us of 
the penitent lowliness which only realised peace in 
view of the infinite merit of the precious Blood shed 
for our redemption by the Lover of souls :— 


* Much it afflicts, and yet it soothes my mind 
To dwell upon each thought of time gone by, 
Which memory recalls ; though reason mourns 
Th’ irreparable ill of wasted hours. 
It-soothes me, when the thought of death suggests 
How brief, how transient is cach human joy ; 
It grieves me, since I scarcely dare to hope 
Pardon and grace thus late for all my sins, 
Despite thy promises, O Lord, ’twould seem 
Too much to hope that even love like Thine 
Can overlook my countless wanderings : 
And yet Thy blood helps us to comprehend 
That if Thy pangs for us were measureless, 
No less beyond all measure is Thy grace.” 





WALES AND THE WELSH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
VII. — HOLYWELL. 

] DOUBT if Holywell is as well known to tourists 

as it deserves to be. Both from a geological 
and historical point of view it is full of interest, 
though certainly not an inviting plaee to the lover of 
the picturesque. From the station, which is about 
seventeen miles from Chester, on the line to Bangor 
and Holyhead, the venerable ruins of Basingwerk 
Abbey may be seen, an ancient religious house, dating 
from the beginning of the twelfth century. Maesglas 
(the Cloister-field) was the Welsh name. But the 
eye will probably not catch the ruins of the Abbey, 
if attention is not specially directed to them. They 
are surrounded by smoking factory chimneys, shape- 
less rubbish heaps, and busy tramroads, with all the 
disagreeable accompaniments of a mining district. 
Iron foundries, copper and lead smelting works, 
paper factories, and other “industries,” make up @ 
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very ugly, though no Coubt a prosperous bit of 
Welsh ‘‘ black country.” The two miles of steep 
road from the station up to the town present as 
squalid and dirty-looking a piece of life and scenery 
as will be met with in North Wales, however 
beautiful the sight may be to commercial view. The 
town itself is a quiet, clean, and pleasant place, 
being above the smoke and din of the factory region 
on the rise of the hill. 

At the commencement of the town, on the left of 
the road, we come upon an ancient chapel, of ex- 
quisite architecture, though sadly needing artistic 
and tender preservation. ‘This is St: Wenefride’s 
Chapel, erected over the celebrated Holy Well of 
that saint, by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the 
mother of King Henry vu. The lofty pillars rising 
from the polygonal sides of the Well are graceful in 
form, and the groined arches are adorned with 
heraldic devices of royal and noble families. The 
chapel altogether is a fino specimen of the Late 
Perpendicular style. The parish church is on the 
slope, immediately above St. Wenefride’s Chapel. 

To see the Well, payment is demanded at a 
lodge at the entrance. The custodian was a sinister- 
looking and sharp-tongued old Irishman, whose 
references to the ‘‘ Deformation” of the sixteenth 
century, with other parrot-taught expressions, be- 
trayed his creed. It seems that the Roman Catholics 
have lately got possession of the Holy Well, and are 
working the place for profit and proselytism. Lord 
Denbigh strongly recommended this some years ago. 
The writer of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of North Wales ” 
is wrong, however, in stating that the Well ‘has 
passed by purchase into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics.” They have only obtained a lease of it for 
some years, at a rental to the magistrates of the 
town. At the expiry of the term it is to be hoped 
the lease may not be renewed, both on account 
of the discredit arising from the present use of the 
place, and because for medical purposes some enter- 
prising tenant might surely be found to give a higher 
rent. At present the place is visited by devotees, 
chiefly Irish, from Chester, Liverpool, and other 
places, the motives of resorting to the Well being 
superstitious as well as sanitary. Some of the 
poor creatures were busy at their ablutions and 
devotions, and votive offerings are seen suspended on 
the walls. There are private cell-baths for women, 
and a plunge bath for males. The present priest, 
an Italian from Naples, lives in an adjoining house, 
and keeps a watchful supervision of the whole. 

The Well itself is a wonderful phenomenon, in 
fact one of the most remarkable springs in the 
kingdom. The water rushes out of the rock with 
such force and rapidity, that the basin, about six 
feet deep, containing above two hundred tons of 
water, on being once emptied, refilled in two minutes. 
One experiment is hardly sufficient to establish this, 
and the amount may perhaps be slightly exaggerated. 
A water supply, however, at anything approaching 
to the rate of a hundred tons a minute, and rushing 
to the estuary of the Dee in a stream only a mile or 
a mile and a half distant, sufficiently accounts for 
the numerous factories on the lower slope of the hill, 
which have the benefit of so copious and constant a 
motive power. The water is always cold, but is said 
never to freeze. The supply is much the same at all 
seasons, the only perceptible difference being a slight 
discoloration after wet weather. 





I could find in Holywell, after search and inquiry, 
no account of the Well, with the exception of a 
green-wrappered pamphlet, sold to the devotee 
bathers and pilgrims. It is entitled ‘‘ The Life and 
Miracles of St. Wenefride, Virgin, Martyr, and 
Abbess; Patroness of Wales.” This little book 
forms volume tenth of the series of ‘ Duffy’s 
Catholic Divinity,” one of the issues of the firm, 
James Duffy, Sons, and Co., of Dublin. The book 
has forty-eight pages, of which forty-six are occupied 
with the Life of the Saint, and with a multitude of 
lying legends of ancient and modern date. Only 
two pages are given to a description of the Well, and 
that is disfigured by ecclesiastical allusions, without 
one word as to the geology or other natural features 
of the district. In fact, even in works on the geology 
of Wales, I have not met with any scientific account 
of this remarkable natural spring. From a very in- . 
telligent Welshman, Mr. D. C. Davies, of Oswestry, 
I obtained some valuable notes of the geology of 
the district. 

Along the North Wales border there extends a 
band of carboniferous limestone, which varies in 
thickness from 400 to 800 feet. It reaches its 
greatest thickness in the vicinity of Holywell. This 
limestone abounds with fissures and caverns. The 
fissures have been caused by the repeated dis- 
turbances which have at various times taken place 
in the earth’s crust, and forming channels for the 
flow of the water falling on the surface, have, by 
the friction of the water on the limestone, as well as 
by the chemical action of the water on the carbonate 
of lime, worn and eaten the limestone into caverns. 
Wherever a face or cliff of the limestone is exposed, 
as at Llamymynech, Chirk Castle, the vale of the 
Elwy, and at Abergele on the sea-coast, we find 
these fissures and caves of greater or less size. 

Now, south and west of the spring at Holywell, 
there is a large water-shed lying above the level of 
the spring, and the rain falling over this large area 
finds its way through the chinks, crevices, and 
fissures of tho limestone until it rushes out into 
daylight at a lower level, in the spring below the 
town of Holywell. 

It is very likely that in the subterranean wander- 
ings of the water, numerous caverns get filled in 
rainy weather, and discharge themselves gradually 
during the dry seasons. Thus a constant supply is 
kept up. It is also probable that as the water 
rushes out, it is more or less charged with lime, 
sulphur, and iron, which it has taken up during its 
passage—sometimes slow and sometimes fast-— 
through the limestone underground. Hence its 
medicinal qualities. 

Cardinal Manning has lately been in Wales. He 
could not call it an infidel country, so, in preaching 
at Aberystwyth, he complimented the Welsh on their 
religiousness, lamenting at the same time their dim, 
imperfect light, and praying that they might yet 
enjoy the full brightness of the Catholic truth. The 
Cardinal has also lately been discoursing much about 
Rationalism. He tries to confuse ignorant people 
with the meaning of this word, putting right reason,. 
and common sense, and true science into the same 
category with that rationalism which exalts human 
reason over divine revelation. But the Welsh are a 
rational and sensible people, and at the same time 
they love and honour the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God. So Wales is not a regivn for the 
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Cardinal to make much impression in, and Popery 
would have few adherents there, but for the Irish 
labourers who flock from Lancashire and other places 
to work in the collieries and mines. The Welsh 
know very well also what is meant by ‘the dark 
ages,’ which the Cardinal wishes to restore to them. 
The story of St. Wenefride’s Well supplies an apt 
illustration of the history of the Romish Church in 
relation to Wales. We have given the Protestant 
and “rational”? explanation of the origin of the 
Well, in the geology of the district. Now let us 
narrate the Popish and irrational explanation. As 
these papers are translated into Welsh periodicals, 
our readers in the Principality may make their choice 
between the two accounts of the origin of the Holy 
Well. 

In the seventh century there lived a virgin of the 

,name of Wenefride, daughter of Thewith and of 

Wenlo, sister of St. Beuno, the head of the monastery 
of Clynnog, in Carnarvonshire. Caradoc, son of 
King Alen, saw Wenefride, and was smitten with 
her beauty. But the girl rejected his addresses, 
upon which the Prince drew his sword, and cut off 
her head. The earth opened and swallowed him 
alive. This must have been at the top of the hill 
upon which the town of Holywell now stands, for 
we are told that the head of the virgin rolled down 
and down till it bounced into the church, then filled 
with worshippers attending mass. A spring burst 
forth from the ground at the spot where the head 
rested, and this spring became the Holy Well of St. 
Wenefride. 

There is no denying the truth of this story, for 
are there not red stains round the fountain, where 
the stones were spotted by the martyr’s blood? Of 
these stains, however, there is also a Protestant and 
rational explanation. Such discoloration is common 
in moist places, and is caused by minute plants, 
lichens, or confervee, and other vegetable growths 
well known to botanists. 

But we have not finished the story of St. Wene- 
fride. Uncle Beuno came, upon hearing of the 
tragedy. He took the head, carried it back to the 
body, and offering devotions, head and body were in- 
stantly re-united. The junction was visible only by 
a slight line of white round the neck, which remained 
in memory of a miracle far more wonderful than that 
witnessed when Dionysius, after decapitation, walked 
in triumph from Montmartre to St. Denis with his 
head in his hands; or that of St. Adalbert, who 
swam across the Vistula, carrying his head in like 
manner ;—which miracles Cardinal Manning and 
Monsignor Capel firmly believe, for they are all 
attested by the Infallible Popes, Vicars of Christ, 
who canonized these martyrs. 

Our account of St. Wenefride is not taken from 
some musty tome of the ‘“‘Acta Sanctorum,” but 
from the book already referred to as published by 
Duffy, of Dublin, in 1872, and purchased in Holy- 
well, in 1874. This work is from beginning to end 
a tissue of absurd and fabulous legends, one of the 
least wild of which is the following :— 

“In the beginning of May, a year after St. 
Beuno’s departure, with the help of her religious 
sisters, St. Wenefride finished a curious embroidered 
vestment ; and wrapping the same in a woollen cloth, 
went down with her religious and others to the Well 
side, and casting the bundle into the water, said, 
* Holy father, according to your command, and my 

promise, I send you this small token of my love.’ 








To the great astonishment of nuwiercis behclders, it 
passed down the stream into the river, then into the 
sea, and it landed near the monastery where St. 
Beuno then dwelt, many miles distant from the holy 
fountain. The holy man was then walking on the 
sea-shore, and wondered what that bundle should 
be; but opening it he remembered the charge he 
had given to St. Wenefride, and that, as he had 
foretold, it came miraculously to him, without the 
least sign of wet or moisture. The vestment he 
preserved with. great care in the church, for the 
celebration of holy mass. He likewise received 
fresher lights: of her present and future sanctity; 
how much Almighty God would be honoured by her, 
not only in Finhon, but in other places whither the 
Divine Providence should direct her to go. The 
virgin never intermitted to send him a yearly 
present, till his most happy death was revealed unto 
her, and the glorious reward he was crowned with 
in heaven. This last passage may appear to in- 
credulous persons the most surprising of all others 
in the history of St. Wenefride’s life, therefore, 
Divine Providence thought fit to authenticate the 
memory of it to this very day, and after this manner: 
in Carnarvonshire, eight miles distant from the town 
of Carnarvon, there is a little creek where the sea 
runs up, called in Welsh, Porthy Casseg (corruptedly, 
as I could instance in other appellations), for Porthy 
Cassuel, or the Port of the Vestment. Here the 
first present of our Saint miraculously landed; and 
the place retains the name to this day.” 

Appended to the book is “The Litany of St. 
Wenefride,” to be used by devout pilgrims and 
bathers, from which these are extracts: 

“‘Holy Mary, Holy Mother of God, Holy Virgin 
of virgins, O blessed St. Wenefride, O humble and 
mild virgin, O glorious spouse of Christ, O devout 
and charitable virgin, O sweet comforter of the 
afflicted. O singular example of chastity, O radiant 
star, O fairest flower of the British nation, O admir- 
able and elect vessel, O mirror of chastity, O mirror 
of devotion, O mirror of piety, O bright lamb of 
sanctity, O golden image of angelic purity, O hope 
and safety of distressed pilgrims,—pray for us.” 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, we humbly be- 
seech thee that blessed St. Wenefride may obtain 
for us such spiritual and temporal benefits as are 
expedient for thy holy service and our eternal salva- 
tion. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, thy Son, who 
with thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth 
ever one God, world without end. Amen.’ 

St. Wenefride lived fifteen years after her head 
was re-united to her body, and was a model of all 
holy and womanly virtues. Many wonderful works 
performed by her are duly narrated in her life. 
Among other matters recorded, she is said to have 
visited various monasteries, with the abbots of which 
she would spend whole nights in spiritual and edifying 
communion. The readers of the life are left to con- 
clude that this was not only a blameless and proper 
but a meritorious position for a young and beautiful 
woman, and therefore an example to be followed by 
those to whom St. Wenefride is presented as a model 
of conduct. 

The fame of St. Wenefrides’s Well spread far and 
wide at an early period, and multitudes of all ranks 
resorted thither. Among the royal personages who 
visited the place, we have the names of William the 
Conqueror, Henry 1, Edward 1, and James u, of 
whom it was said, that ‘‘he lost three kingdoms for 
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a mass.” His visit was in 1686. In the reign of 
Henry v, Pope Martin v supplied the monks of 
Basingwerk Abbey with plentiful pardons and in- 
dulgences to sell to the devotees. This traffic went 
on till after the reign of Queen Mary. After the 
visit of James 11 the Well was resorted to by few 
persons of note, and it is only in recent years that 
the attempt has been made to revive its celebrity. 
Cardinal Wiseman was the first notable personage 
who went there in our day. I do not know if 
Cardinal Manning has followed his example. If he 
did, he has been wisely reticent as to the red stains, 
and the miraculous restoration of the head to Wene- 
fride’s shoulders. But the poor ignorant dupes whose 
pence keep up the imposture are taught to believe all 
this nonsense. 

With regard to the curative properties of the Well, 
there is no doubt that benefit may be derived in some 
eases from the cold bathing, aided by whatever 
qualities the water may possess. I have seen no 
chemical analysis of the spring. Some enterprising 
medical man might set up a good hydropathic esta- 
blishment at Holywell. 

One word in conclusion as to the leasing of the 
Well. It may be perfectly legal to rent the place, 
but I doubt the legality of stopping public access to 
the natural spring. There is on record a decision of 
the Court of Chancery on a law-suit respecting the 
lordship of Holywell, between Sir John Egerton, 
knight, and John Eldred, in which the Well is 
declared ‘‘Common.” The words of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere’s decree are these: ‘‘That on calling to 
mind that within the said manor there is a fountain 
or Well of ancient and worthy memory, he doth not 
think fit that the petitioner, or any other, should have 
the property thereof, notwithstanding the general 
words of the grant of the manor; and, therefore, 
his lordship doth order that notwithstanding the said 
grant, that the Well shall continue as now it is, or 
heretofore hath been, saving to the petitioner, and 
his heirs and assigns, the benefit of the stream and 
watercourse, with the appertainances.” As the 
payment for entrance is small, it may not be worth 
while for an individual to contest the right of access 
to the Well; but if greatem abuse is made of the 
present occupancy, one of our rrotestant associations 
would do well to bring the lessors before a court of 
law, and test their right to prevent the common use 
of this natural fountain of health. 





BERTRAM RAVEN: 
A STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


CHAPTER VI.—REAPING AFTER SOWING. 


E are standing in the School Quadrangle; units 
in a small group of men. Men with the scare- 
crow gown of the commoner, some with the fuller 
garb of scholar, all white-tied, and very many pale- 
cheeked, and either affecting a sickly hilarity and 
nonchalance, or set-browed, anxious, and silent. It 
is an awful thing, in truth, to be standing in that 
quadrangle expecting the moment when the doors 
shall open and admit the men, to be confronted with 
stern inexorable Examiners. It reverses the order of 
the amphitheatre, letting the victims in to the lions, 
instead of the lions to the victims. 
Raven is there, and his knot of men about him. 
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‘*There’ll be lots of our fellows to hear you, viva 
voce, my boy. It’ll be a treat, they all say.” 

‘*Oh, immense, Foster. I’m in a horrible stato 
about those Articles. I was a great ass to come with 
you yesterday. I hardly know a dozen of them. I 
was more tired when I left you than I had been in 
the morning. I really am nervous about this.” 
“Oh, never fear, my good fellow, they’ll never 
bother a first-class man about the Thirty-nine 
Articles!” 

‘¢‘ Hush, Copefield ! ”’ 

‘* Why, what’s the row?” 

‘*Didn’t you see that old Hanwell passed close to 
us? He must have heard you.” 

‘‘Oh no, he didn’t, and if he did he wouldn’t 
understand.” 

Mr. Hanwell had, however, both heard and under- 
stood. He was dreaded as a stern though a strictly 
just examiner. He did not want such a hint as that 
which the speech overheard by him had supplied, to 
make him inexorable and unyielding in upholding 
every requirement of the University. He was a man 
who would rather be harder than more lenient in the 
case of a brilliant offender, as the example would 
then be the greater. And this very matter was one 
in which it was notorious that there was a growing 
laxity, which he had determined to stop. 

Bertram’s viva voce did not disappoint the expec- 
tations that had been raised. It was simply mag- 
nificent. It lasted several hours; and probably the 
examiner prolonged it from the pleasure of having so 
brilliant a subject to manipulate. He most warmly 
complimented Raven as he concluded the trial. 
Flushed with his success, and elated, the young 
man moved to the next chair. Here Mr. Hanwell 
awaited him. Quiet, grave, polite in manner, suave 
and mild, but deadly. At first some questioning in 
Old Testament history. Elisha, the subject. Pre- 
sently: ‘‘Can you tell me in what manner Hazael 
put his master to death?” 

Hesitation. Then a bad shot: ‘ He stabbed him 
with a dagger.” 

‘“‘Ah, you are thinking of Ehud. No, no. The 
manner was very peculiar.” 

‘¢ Smothered him, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Well—yes; perhaps it might be so described ; 
but how was he smothered ?”’ 

“With — a — pillow.” 

‘“‘Ha; well, we will go on to another subject.” 

And in this Bertram acquitted himself fairly; not 
well, but fairly. Now came the tug of war. 

‘Yes, that will do. Now we will pass on to the 
Articles. I see that you have answered none of the 
questions on the paper; we must, therefore, give a 
little more time to this. Repeat, if you please, the 
seventeenth Article.” 

An absolute silence. This was one of those which 
Raven had been assured were never called for. 

Another and yet another was demanded by the 
auiet-mannered examiner. Cold sweat started on 
the forehead of the victim, and on the brow of those 
who listened, yet glowing with the success of their 
favourite’s viva voce. Coldly, at last, Mr. Hanwell 
said: ‘‘ Oblige me by retiring to that table. It may 
be that you are fatigued with the previous work of 
the day. You shall have the opportunity of answer- 
ing some questions on paper.” : 

And poor Bertram retired to one of those dismal 
little tables, foolscap sheeted, blotting-paper strewn, 
and sat there for an hour, rather reading, in a kind 
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of stupor, the legends written upon it by former 
occupants—of which one, ¢ed, ged, bdrwda, dismally 
croaked to him in a raven-prophecy—than even trying 
to answer questions of which the material to do so 
was not in his brain. At last he handed the paper 
to the examiner, one Article written with some cor- 
rectness—one other begun. This was all. 

Then he fled from the Schools, and rushed in an 
agony to hisrooms. Oh the tension of suspense! 
He simply prayed Foster and the other men to go 
from his rooms—to leave him alone. They went off in 
a disconsolate group to the School Quadrangle, to wait 
for the testamur, if perchance it might yet come. 
Left alone, Raven could not endure his own com- 
pany: utter ruin, besides disgrace, was suspended 
in the balance. He went rapidly down Holywell 
Street, into his favourite Magdalen Walk. The dew- 
drops strung the autumn branches there, glittering 
tears scemed to have fallen over a few, whose sweet 
and bright Spring had waned then into the sere and 
yellow leaf. The deer were there still, at the gate- 
way; no sunshine flecked the paths; the robin 
trilled some plaintive notes from the wet ivy-gar- 
mented bough. The first time he had come— 
and now. Goaded by the thought, he thrice spun 
round the walk at a maddened pace. And his 
father would know nothing of his exertions; he 
bitterly thought. ‘‘And I have tried to do better, 
and have worked hard—zard,” he muttered. ‘But 
trying to turn over a new leaf doesn’t pay. At least, 
I had enjoyment in those careless days, and here’s 
the result of trying to do better!” In his inmost 
heart he knew that that was not enjoyment, and 
that this agony was the result, not of recent care- 
fulness, but of former carelessness, really. 

But he held down the reproying voice, and listened 
to the hardening one. ‘‘It’s of no use—of no use. 
I can but pluck the roses, and chance the thorns. 
But oh for some certainty!’? And he was at once 
speeding back to his rooms. 

Meanwhile, there was the little knot of followers 
in the School Quadrangle. As once before, the 
examiners sat long. Well did all divine the purport 
of their deliberations; in brief, Should they pluck 
the best first-class man of that year in Oxford ? 

It was an hour of frightful suspense. Presently 
the four examiners filed out from the Schools. The 
excitement became sickening. On a sudden the 
Schools’ door was flung open, and the little man ap- 
peared with the testamurs. A dreadful hush as he 
reads out the names :— 

‘‘ Appleton.” ‘‘ Here,” a voice cries, and the 
testamur is taken as a matter of course as each name 
is called out ; but there is not then the rush off to the 
owner’s rooms. No; one and all wait, in terrible 
suspense, until the R’s be reached. 

* Burton, — Ingram, — Irving, — Pelham, — Rat- 
cliffe,—Smythe.” 

‘“‘Isn’t there another?” an anxious voice despair- 
ingly asks. 

“No more, sir.” 

And the little man disappears. Raven is ploughed, 
and Foster must go and tell him this! ‘It’s fear- 
ful,” he mutters; ‘‘ a certain double First, and this is 
his last chance for honours! He can only get a 
pass next time! It will drive him mad.” 

Oh the horror of that one slow step all down the 
long passage, the grave face, the wretched “I’m 
sorry to tell you, old fellow,” ete., etc. ! 

Foster was right. It did almost drive him mad. 
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His acts were no longer those of a sane person. In 
the first place, he sent in an application to the 
examiners, requesting to be examined as a Nonccn- 
formist—in which case the Articles of the Church of 
England are not required. Of this indecent shift, of 
course, no notice was taken. It was the drowning 
man’s despairing clutch at a straw. 

Smythe came in to see him, and to aid him, if this 
might be, in his terrible trouble. But he found him 
perfectly hardened by it; reckless, defiant, assuming 
utter indifference. He left him at last, with halfa 
groan. 

He did not write home about the matter at all. 
His father grew anxious, but supposed that he had 
regarded the testamur as a matter of course, and so 
waited for the Class list to come out. 

The great day came; Raven had refused to go 
down before the list was out, as Smythe, and even 
his ‘‘ fast” friends, had urged. He would carry it 
off, and defy the agony. Therefore, actually, he 
insisted on having the whole set to a great wine in 
his rooms on the evening of the day. Even Foster 
was shocked at the idea; he knew it arose from an 
anguish which had maddened him; other men ap- 
plauded his spirit, and assured him that that was 
the way to bearit! ‘‘Old Horace” came in again :— 


** Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere ; et 
Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
Appone.” 


*¢ Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.” 
7 


“Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda 
tellus,” they vociferated ; and truly the first part of 
the resolve was not forgotten. Yes; the unhappy boy 
must have been beside himself. A sumptuous dessert, 
Roederer’s Champagne, and other costly wines in, 
as it were, bucketfuls; and, in the very insanity 
of reckless defiance, a street brass band smuggled 
into the college in university caps and gowns! The 
rooms were in a remote part of the college, tho 
farthest from those of the Dons ; hence the orgies and 
rioting continued till late, undisturbed. The merri- 
ment was hideously unreal, but it reached the pitch 
of uproar; and, alas (but it was for the first time 
in his Oxford career), Raven was utterly overcome 
with liquor! Oh, how often the cords of those 
troubles which God sends, or permits us to bring upon 
ourselves, in order to draw us back to him, are used 
by the devil as knotted scourges to drive us moro 
fiercely on the road to ruin! 

While the uproar was wildest, a sharp knock was 
heard at the door. ‘‘ Come in,” Raven cried. It 
opened ; and there, white as a ghost, terrible in face 
as an avenging angel, stood—Bertram’s father ! 

He had come up to be present at the reading of 
the class list. His train had broken down; he had 
just arrived. One of the servants had told him of 
the miserable disaster; he had gone at once to his 
boy’s rooms. His bonny boy! Oh, to see him 
stagger towards him tipsily, with, ‘‘ Come and have 
a glass of wine, governor!” 

‘You will come to me to-morrow morning at the 
Mitre, sir.”’ 

And so saying, he turned and left the room. The 
porter passed him, sent by the Warden at last to put 
a stop to the riot. The men were sobered by tho 
apparition that had so suddenly stood before them ; 
they slunk away to their rooms. Raven, somewhat 
sobered, got somehow to bed. 
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Needs not to dwell on the distressing interview of 
¢he morning. Stern denunciation, met with an 
assumed hardihood ;—an irreparable breach. Oh for 
one tender, sorrowful speech: ‘‘ My boy, how came 
this about?” or for one humble, broken-hearted 
confidence: ‘‘The past was bad indeed, but I have 
been trying lately !””—but no— 

“Until you express your deep sorrow for your 
infamous conduct, you will not return to my house, 
sir.” 
‘‘T have no wish to do so. However, am I to 
starve or beg?” 

‘“‘T shall lodge a sufficient sum for your expenses, 
and the degree, with the Warden; you must then 
provide for yourself.” 

«‘ And my debts, sir?” 

‘“‘Your debts, sir? Am I to understand that you 
are still in debt? Have you condescended to a lie 
about the matter?” 

“Not a bit. I never said that that was a list of 
all my debts; and you’ve kept me pretty close.” 

‘Such contemptible conduct surprises me, even 
from you. I had thought that it was out of your 
power to give me a fresh stab. What, then, is the 
amount of your debts?” 

‘Well, sir, I should say, about £700.” 

Mr. Raven’s face grew livid. 


‘Pray send in a complete list this time. They 
shall be paid.” 
“Do you wish my further attendance, sir? The 


Warden has sent for me to be with him at eleven.” 

“No, unhappy boy, the sorrow, and not the com- 
fort, of my age. But remember that there is, even 
yet, forgiveness for repentance.” 

So they parted, to meet no more for years. In 
consideration of the terrible disappointment which 
had maddened him, the Warden consented to overlook 
the riot of the night before, and to permit him to 
stay at the college until he could take his degree, 
which he did at midsummer. 

The poor father went home with a broken heart. 
The money was sent, together with £100 to support 
Bertram until he could get some employment, which 
he soon obtained, being well known as first-class in 
his attainments. And Mr. Raven sold out for the 
above purpose a great slice of his little capital, and 
in his waning years gave up many comforts, and was 
pinched and crippled in income by his son’s cruel 
extravagance. This was to him, however, the least 
of his sorrow. None ever heard him speak hardly 
of his son; none saw him other than grave and 
grieved in face. And the furrows deepened there, 
and the iron-grey hair whitened into snow. 





Varieties, 





Prison Diversttres.—An analysis of the recently-issued 
Reports of the Prison Inspectors, taken in connection with other 
kindred documents, furnishes some comparisons of a suggestive 
nature, which show the need for a more uniform and efficient 
prison administration. It is evident that, while encouraging 
progress is being made in the adoption of remunerative labour in 
some gaols, others continue very remiss in this direction, and 
also that the diminution of unnecessary prisons is a work 
deserving the attention of the authorities. In two English 
gaols—Salford and Preston—the annual cost of each prisoner, 
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while in one English and five Scotch prisons the average cost of 
each exceeds £100. Of course, the latter are very small gaols, 
with necessarily disproportionate establishment expenses. But 
these are so costly that it would be far cheaper to convey their 
criminals to and from the nearest large prison, as is done in a 
few other instances. But there is great discrepancy even where 
the number of prisoners is about the same in neighbouring 
gaols. For example, in the two Yorkshire county prisons of 
York Castle and Northallerton, with a similar daily average of 
inmates, each prisoner in the former earns £6 4s. per annum, 
and only £1 Lis. in the latter. Again, there are two gaolsin the 
town of Leicester, each with nearly the same number of 
prisoners ; yet in the borough gaol each costs £31 and earns £3 
annually, while in the county prison each costs £50 12s. and 
earns only 14s. In Norwich, two prisons have an identical 
average of forty-five inmates each ; yet the city prison gets only 
£2 5s. profit out of cach prisoner’s labour, while the county 
gaol gets £8 3s. But each inmate in the latter costs about £20 
more than each in the former. <A large number of similar 
glaring discrepancies could be mentioned. The diversity extends 
to punishments also. Thus an offender, guilty of petty theft or 
vagrancy, if arrested at Gloucester, will only have to ascend 
6,800ft. daily on the treadwheel ; if at Northallerton, nearl 
double as much—viz., 12,000ft. ; but if he is unlucky enou 
to be put into Oakham Gaol, he will have to ascend the height 
of Mont Blanc daily, or 15,000ft. Dwarlish Rutland, with 
prisoners costing £105 each, and carning no profits, surpasses 
all other counties in her severity of punishment. The same 
little gaol imposes 17,000 turns of a crank as a daily punish- 
ment, whereas in Stafford 10,000 is the maximum. Again, if a 
Yorkshire vagrant is arrested in Scarborough, he has to break 
18 ewt. of stone daily in the gaol there ; but if he can elude his 
pursuers till he reaches Ripon, he will have but 12 ewt. for each 
day’s task. Such diversities of punishment for similar offences 
amount to a serious injustice. And the same irregularity 
extends to sentences. In a letter recently addressed to me by 
the governor of a large English prison, he remarks :—‘‘ I have 
known prisoners for attempting to murder my oilicers get three 
months, ten years, and twenty years. I have known a nice 
little boy, well instructed, and with apparently a good, religious 
father, get one month in gaol and five years in a reformatory on 
a charge of begging, which he described as being with a boy 
who opened a cab-door for a lady. Such cases occur daily.” 
He adds, ‘‘I look upon sentences as a kind of lottery.” During 
the last two years several deputations have invited the Home 
Secretary’s attention to the need for more uniformity in prison 
administration, and he has several times promised to take up 
the matter. So far as he is personally concerned he has already 
exerted himself in a praiseworthy manner to encourage improve- 
ments. But such illustrations as the above may, it is to be 
hoped, induce him to devise measures for a more general and 
systematic advance in this direction.— William Tallack, Secre- 
tary of the Howard Association. 

BRIsTOL AS IT WAS AND Is.—We are reminded that changes 
have taken place in Bristol, of which our writer (p. 538), rely- 
ing upon his recollection, has not taken account. This isa 
building age, and the old city has kept pace with the new re- 
quirements. It is stated that the Commercial Rooms are 
situated opposite the Post-office, which would have been quite 
right if the new Post-office had not been built. The Guildhall 
is no longer the handsomest building in the city, and the edifice 
which is said to be the Institution for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts was turned into a Freemasons’ 
Hall some years ago, when the new building was erected. 


Nisnt Novcorop Farr.—The correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” 
during the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Russia, gave a 
description of the great Nijni Fair, from which these are 
extracts :—‘‘The centre of the fair is, in fact, an immense 
rectangular market-place. It consists of twelve long rows of 
buildings, two stories high, with verandahs projecting’so as to 
shelter goods and foot-passengers from the rain. ‘These are 
parallel to one another, and form streets some thirty or forty 
yards wide. Those who have visited Cairo, Smyrna, and other 
Oriental towns, would find a great resemblance between the 
shops there and those of Nijni. ‘The centre street is considerably 
wider than the others, and is planted with trees. It leads in 
one direction to the open square in front of the cathedral 
church, and in the other to the ‘principal house,’ as it is 
called, of the fair, which, as I have said, contains the govern- 
mert and other offices, as well as the apartments occupied by 
the governor during the fair. It was in this house that the 
Duke of Edinburgh was lodged. During the fair time it is 
calculated that no less than a million of people come and go, 





after deducting the profit on his labour, is only ten guineas ; 








and that the average number assembled at the fair at amy one 
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iven time is not less than 150,000. The total value of goods 
rought for sale last year amounted to about £24,000,000 

sterling, nearly the whole of which changed hands. The 
administration of the fair is carried on under the supervision of 
the governor of the province; the arrangement of all com- 
mercial matters and adjustment of difficulties being entrusted 
to a committee of gentlemen called the ‘Fair Committee,’ 
chosen from among the assembled merchants. This committee 
consists of a president, three aldermen, and three committee- 
men, besides the manager of the Fair-office and the mayor of 
the town of Nijni. The management of all government pro- 
perty is in the hands of this committee. The letting of shops 
and storehouses, and the erection of bridges and all temporary 
works, comes also within their province. The conditions on 
which the shops and stores built by government are let to mer- 
chants and dealers are exceedingly liberal, and this rent is the 
sole profit made by government on the transactions of the fair. 
No imposts of any kind are levied in the shape of licences or 
duties. Shops are let to the first applicant, the sole reservation 
being that the occupier of the previous year has a prior claim. 
In order to promote competition, each row of buildings is 
devoted to a certain kind of merchandise, thus obliging the 
merchants to endeavour to undersell one another. To prevent 
monopolies or over-speculation, no merchant is allowed to hire 
more than three consecutive shops, nor is he allowed to occupy 
more than one shop unless they adjoin each other. The number 
of shops last year was 6,086, and their total rent amounted to 
something over £28,000. People who come to Nijni in the 
expectation of seeing a ‘very curious sight,’ having been told 
in the picturesque language of the Russians that it is the place 
where the east and west meet once a year to shake hands and 
exchange goods with each other, must be greatly disappointed. 
A few Persians and Tartars, with here and there an Armenian, 
are all the living curiosities that are to be seen. There are im- 
mense quantities of tea, of Persian carpets, and other Oriental 
goods, but of Orientals themselves there are now-a-days very 
few indeed. But the fair itself, instead of becoming obsolete, 
as might have been expected, has become modernised, and is 
the centre of a constantly-increasing commerce. This has been 
notably the case within the last few years, since the extension 
as far as Nijni of the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow ; 
and should the railway be again extended eastward, or even 
into Siberia, it is probable that there would be but little diminu- 
tion in the importance of the fair, since railways could never 
compete with water carriage over so long a distance, except in 
the cases of the lighter and more valuable goods. Iron and 
grain would still come to Nijni by the same route as before.” 


Rospine ITaty.—The ‘‘ Academy ” tells us as news that the 
attention of the Italian Ministry was recently drawn to the 
continual abstraction that goes on of valuable books, manu- 
scripts, and works of art from the Italian monasteries, more 
especially from those under the Roman jurisdiction. Not only 
illuminated manuscripts, choral books, small paintings, em- 
broideries, and images have been made objects of traffic, but in 
some cases, in expectation of the dissolution of the monastery, 
even colossal altar-pieces have been taken down from their 

laces and have found their way into the hands of Paris and 
Sesion dealers. Large’conventual libraries have also been dis- 
posed of in the same manner, and, to add to the scandal, it is 
suid that hundreds of chests of unknown contents have been 
sent out of the Vatican itself, provided with the Papal seal, and 
by this means allowed to pass free of search and duty, and have 
been expedited to Civita Vecchia, to be sent away on French 
ships. In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1873 and 1874, a series of 
papers on the dissolution of the monasteries has been given by 
Mrs. Mary Howitt, whose residence in Rome afforded oppor- 
tunity of being well acc:iainted with the facts. In one of these 
papers she states :—‘‘Immense riches, in articles of value, 
precious works of art, books and manuscripts, have been carried 
off by the Jesuits from their various libraries and houses since 
the Italians had possession of Rome ; for although there have 
been royal inspectors and custodians for upwards of a century 
to guard these treasures, these officers of late having been 
Signori Norducci and Ignatius Ciampi, still it has not been 
difficult for the designing Jesuit to keep up the appearance of 
the number of books and manuscripts after abstracting those of 
greatest value. Nor has it, indeed, been without a very natural 
suspicion that no less than twelve thousand heavy packages 
have been known to leave the Roman railway-station, unques- 
tioned and unexamined, because they had upon them the Papal 
seal and the sacred keys.”—Leisure Hour, 1874, p. 456. 


Ruskin oN Mvuseums.—At the opening of the Weston Park 
and Museum at Sheffield, a curious letter was read from Mr, 
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Ruskin on the subject of museums. The chairman of the 
meeting said he had read in a revent number of “Fors Cla- 
ye ” that Mr. Ruskin intended to open a museum in Shef. 
field in connection with the St. George’s Company. He 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Ruskin telling him a museum was 
already being formed and nearly completed, and that he should 
be glad to place it at his disposal. He received in reply the 
following letter, and though he had very great regard for Mr. 
Ruskin, he could not help thinking that “‘ much learning had 
made him mad” :—‘‘ Brentwood, Coniston, Lancashire. My 
dear'sir,—I am obliged by your note, but the work of the St. 
George’s Company is necessarily distinct from all others. My 
museum may be, perhaps, nothing but what deserves respect in 
art or admiration in nature. A great museum in the present 
state of the public mind is simply an exhibition of the possible 
mode of doing wrong, and an accumulation of uselessly multi- 
plied ugliness in misunderstanding nature. Our own museum 
at Oxford is full of distorted skulls. Your Sheffield iron-work 
department will necessarily contain the most barbarous abortions. 
that human rudeness has ever produced with human fingers. 
The capitals of the iron shafts in any railway-station, for 
instance, are things to make a man wish, for shame of his 
species, that he had been born a dog or a bee.—Ever faithfully 
yours, J. Ruskin. P.S.—I have no doubt your geological de- 
partment will be well done, and my poor little cabinets wilk 
enable your men to use it to better advantage, but would be 
entirely lost if united with it.” 


Irish GRIEVANCES SENSIBLY STATED.—‘‘I confess myself 
that if we had a Parliament in Dublin to-morrow, I know of no 
subjects that should more properly engage its attention than 
the proposed reclamation of our waste lands, the neglected 
state of our fisheries, the backwardness of our manufactures, 
and the inefliciency~of our educational system ; and these are 
the very subjects which the Home Rule party are constantly 
pressing on the attention of Parliament.”—Jfr. O'Connor 
Power, M.P. 


Carrain WexbB.—The ‘‘ Lancet” published the following 
interesting communication from Mr. Thomas Law Webb, 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., Lond., of Ironbridge, Salop :—‘‘ A 
few facts relative to the physical condition of my brother, 
Captain Webb, on his leaving the water after swimming from 
Dover to Calais, will be of interest to the profession. He assures 
me that on landing he did not feel at all cold, but was as warm 
as when he started. He felt, however, fearfully tired and ex- 
hausted, and was very sleepy. He fell asle epseveral times as 
he was being driven to his hotel, though roused repeatedly by 
his cousin (Mr. G. H. Ward, who never left him throughout), 
who thought it best not to let him sleep until he had taken 
some nourishment. At the Hotel de Paris he went to bed and 
drank some hot wine. Immediately on getting to bed, he him- 
self took his own temperature with a thermometer with which I 
had provided him, and found it to be exactly 98 deg. Fahren- 
heit. He did not count his pulse, but felt it, and says it was 
‘slower than usual.’ After five hours or so of sleep, he awoke, 
feeling rather hot and feverish. He then took his temperature 
again, when it had risen to 101 deg. Fahrenheit. He says that 
his face was then flushed and his skin hot and dry. He then 
slept again for some time, and on waking felt himself ‘all right,’ 
excepting a troublesome stiffness of the arms and legs, scarcely 
to be wondered at. Towards the termination of his swim he 
became nearly blind from the salt water. He denies that he 
was at any time delirious, as was stated in some of the news- 
papers, and Mr. Ward also says that he certainly was not so. 
Moreover, I think that his own careful temperature observations 
disprove this. He told me on Sunday last that his temperature, 
when taken the second time, was 101 deg. Fahrenheit ; and I find 
that my thermometer, which he has just returned to me, still 
registers precisely 101 deg. At present he is perfectly well in every 
respect—indeed, as well as ever he was, for we must not con- 
sider the abrasions on his neck caused by the salt water to be of 
any account. That he is apparently not one whit the worse is 
an immense relief and satisfaction to me, and a further proof of 
the perfection and soundness of his circulatory system and con- 
stitution generally. 


AUSTRALIAN CoINAGE.—At the end of the year 1874 there 
had been issued from the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint 
since the opening of the branch in May, 1855, as many as 
33,923,500 sovereigns and 3,867,000 half-sovereigns, the total 
value amounting to £35,857,000; and from the Melbourne 
branch since its opening in June, 1872, 2,873,000 sovereigns 
and 165,000 half-sovereigns, together of the value of £2,955,500. 
The gold coins issued by the branch Mints are now of the same 
design as those struck at the Mint in London. 
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